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AESTRACT ■ 0 

The development o± the campus laboratory school is u 
traced from its origins in Europe in the seventeenth century, and in 
the United States normal school schools of the 1820 f s. These 1 schools 
served for practice, as models ot the desired teaching methods and 
provided opportunities for student teaching. Even before 1900 the. 
function of the schools was being debated, and the need wasj 
recognized tc use them as experimental^ schools to test and ■ 
demonstrate new techniques and materials. The student body in campj^s" 
schools tended tc be highly selected and inadequate in number t o^ v 
serve expanding programs of teacher education. In the 1'ate 1 9b0/fs 
much student teaching was transferred tc public schools and the 
concept 7 of teacher education was changed to increase the 
collaboration between schools and colleges, with a resultant demand 
for mere responsibility for, the classroom teachers in student 
teaching and accreditation. The new emphasis is on a joint enterprise 
by public schools, universities and colleges, the community, and 
related public agencies. The means of disseminating- the results of 
experimentation and research must be improved it cairpus schools are 
tc have a useful future, and there must be opportunities tor 
curriculum development and professional leadership. There is a need 
for flexible facilities which can be adapted to a variety ot uses, 
and laboratory facilities devoted primarily tc mservice education. 

The activities should be defined ana limited to these which can make 
a unigue contribution to th.e program ot the sponsoring agencies. (MEM) 
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FOREWORD 
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In times when school personnel preparation is variegated and diffused 
--administratively, experientally , geographically, and chronologically--it 
is f j almost startling to read about laboratory schools as an entity. Once 
the typical locus of professional observation and laboratory experiences, 
research, and; experimentation, laboratory schools in recent years have 
been severely maligned by many, rejuvenated for distinct roles not carried 
out in public schools in several places, and defended as -were -and-are by 
few indeed. Dorothy McGeoch provides a sound perspective needed in 
thinking through the present and future of laboratory schools. 

Like all aspects of higher education, laboratory schools must make 
unique contributions and thereby pay their way. But they should not be 
subjected to hasty and ill-conceived reconstitution and discontinuation . 

Dr. McGeoch ! s long involvement in professional teacher edr cation has given 
her knowledge, ideas, and vision useful in analyzing and interpreting 
laboratory schools unique roles. 

This monograph is useful in itself, and it is a point of departure « 
for people seeking further reading in depth and diversity. The author 
extends a challenge to develop laboratory schools whose contributions 
are research , experimentation , and dissemination . She rejects defensive- 
ness, and advocates leadership M in developing a wide variety of new 
centers and facilities.” When she notes the adapt-or-die situation facing 
laboratory schools, she provides a strong challenge indeed to the friends 
of laboratory schools. 

Dr. McGeoch's ideas presented in this paper, however, are not neces- 
sarily those of the Clearinghouse or any of its sponsors --the American ^ 

Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association of Teacher 

' v> 

Educators, and the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
^sional Standards. Neither, as noted on the basic cover, do points of 
view or opinions expressed here necessarily represent official Office of 
Education position or policy. 

The references accompanying this paper serve as- a guide to those 
desiring to read more deeply. They may be expanded and updated by using 
the descriptors (index terms) listed with the abstract of this paper to 
check recent issues of Research in Education (RIG) and Curren t Index to 
J ournals in Education (CIJE). Both RIE and CIJE use the same descriptors. 

iii 
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Another but less satisfactory way to keep alert to specific topics 
such as this one is to learn which clearinghouses are most likely to 
process new documents on laboratory schools. Documents in RIO are listed 
in blocks according to the clearinghouse code letters which processed 
them, beginning with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education (AC) and 
ending with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education 
(VT) . Each clearinghouse's code letters, listed at the beginning of 
RIE, appear opposite the ED number at the beginning of each entry. "SP" 
(School Personnel) designates documents processed by the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Teacher Education. Documents about laboratory schools are most 
likely to be processed by this Clearinghouse. 

In addition to using the ERIC Thesaurus, RIE, CIJE, and various ERIC 
indexes, you will find it helpful to be placed on the mailing list of the 
ERIC clearinghouses which are likely to abstract and index as well as 
develop publications pertinent to your needs and interests. The news- 
letters are provided on a complimentary basis on request to the indi- 
vidual clearinghouses. 

After becoming efficient in using ERIC searching tools ^ 



system can refine your search to the ’point where you read only entries 
that meet your specifications. In many cases, reading the abstracts will 
be adequate for your needs; in othe£ cases you may wish to use the infor- 
mation which ERIC provides to secure documents from either the original 
publishers or from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. (See Order- 
ing Information) . 

For readers uncertain how to use ERIC capabilities effectively, we 
recommend the following which are available in microfiche and hardcopy 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service: (a) How To Conduct a 

Search Through ERIC , ED 036 499, microfiche, 65<Jr; hardcopy, $3.29; (b) 
Instructional Materials on Educational • Resources Information Center 
(ERIC). Part Two. Information Sheets on ERIC , ED 043 580, microfiche, 
65<£; hardcopy, $3.29. Item ,f b ff is available as a complimentary item, 
while the supply lasts, from this Clearinghouse. Instructions for order- 
ing ERIC materials are given in f, 0rdering Information” which follows. 



niques you can develop your own specified bibliographies. 




June 1971 



— Joel L. Burdin 
Director 
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ABSTRACT 



•: 11 

The development of the campus laboratory school is traced from its 

origins in Europe in the seventeenth century and in the United States 
normal schools of the 1820's. These schools served jV f or practice, as 
models of the desired teaching methods and provided opportunities for 
student teaching. Even before 1900 the function of the schools was being 
debated, and the need was recognized to use them as experimental schools 
to test and demonstrate new techniques aiid materials. The student body 
in campus schools tended to be highly selected and inadequate in number 
to serve expanding programs of teacher education. In the late 1960's 
much student teaching was transferred to public schools and the concept 
of teacher education was changed to increase the collaboration between 
schools and colleges, with a resultant demand for more responsibility 
for the classroom teachers in student teaching and accreditation. The 
new emphasis is on a joint enterprise by public schools, universities 
and colleges, the community, and related public agencies. The means of 
disseminating the results of experimentation and research must be improved 
if campus schools are to have a useful future, and there must be oppor- 
tunities for curriculum development and professional leadership. There 
is a need for flexible facilities which can be adapted to a variety of 
uses, and laboratory^ facilities devoted primarily to inservice education. 
The activities should be defined and limited to those which can make a 
unique contribution to the program of the sponsoring agencies. (MBM) 

ERIC DESCRIPTORS 

To expand a bibliography using ERIC, descriptors or search terms 
are used. To use a descriptor: (1) Look up the descriptor in the 

SUBJECT INDEX of monthly, semi-annual, or annual issue of R esearch in 
Educatio n (RIE). (2) Beneath the descriptors you^will find title (s) 
of documents. Decide which title(s) you wish to pursue. (3) Note the 
"ED" number beside the title. (4) Look up the "ED" number in the 
"DOCUMENT RESUME SECTION" of the appropriate ..issue of RIE. With the 
number you will find a summary of the document and often the document's 
cost in microfiche and/or hard copy; (5) Repeat the above procedure, 
if desired, for other issues of RIE and for other descriptors. (6) For 
information about how to order ERIC documents turn to the back pages 
of RIE. (7) Indexes and annotations of journal articles can h/6 found 
in Current Index to Journals in Educatio n by following the same proce- 
dure. Periodical articles cannot be sectored through ERIC. 

TOPIC: "The Campus Laboratory Schools: Phoenix or Dodo Bird." 

DESCRIPTORS TO USE IN CONTINUING SEARCH OF RIE AND CIJE: 

*College School Cooperation 
Educational History 
'^Educational Improvement 
Inservice Teacher Education 
* Laboratory Schools 
^Student Teaching 
*Teacher Education 
Teaching Experience 



*Astericks indicate major descriptors. 



ABOUT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is to provide ideas 
and information on significant current documents (e.g., research reports, 
articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, published or unpublished 
conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) and to pub- 
licize the availability of such documents. Central, ERIC is the term given to 
the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides policy, coordi- 
nation, training, funds, and general services to the 20 clearinghouses in the 
information system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate 
;7 subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documents; 

processes many significant documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes 
available ideas and information to the education community through its own 
publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educational media. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 196S, 

^ is ^-.sponsored by three professional groups--the American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, a 
national affiliate of the National Education Association, and National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of NEA. It is located at 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. j; 

SCOPE OF CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education 'documents related to its scope, a statement of which follows: 

// - 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports , curricu - 
// m lum descriptions , theoretical papers , addresses , and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery , 
elementary , secondary , and supporting school personnel) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators ; and the pro- 
fession of teaching . The scope includes the preparation and 
continuing development of all instructional personnel , their 
functions and roles . While the major interest of the Clear- 
inghouse is professional preparation and practice in America , 
it also is interested, in international aspects of the field . 

V 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse's Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision-making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea 
and information needs of those concerned with pre- and inservice preparation - 
of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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THE CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL— PHOENIX OR DODO BIRD 



The campus laboratory school was established in response to a clear 
need. It provided a place in which prospective teachers could observe and 
practice prevailing methods, of teaching. It continued and took on addi- 
tional functions as educational beliefs and programs of teacher training 
changed and expanded. Within recent years, however, the processes of 
adaptation and accommodation have become inadequate. The campus school 
now finds itself confronted with the possibility of becoming the insti- 
tutional counterpart of the dodo bird, seemingly invented for the sole 
purpose of becoming extinct. 1 Still available, however, is the option of 
aggressively pursuing a policy of radical change, of almost literally 
being consumed in the fires of modern educational revolution to rise again, 
like the phoenix, in a variety of new forms and relationships. 

The sequence of rise and fall and possible rebirth can best be ex- 
plained through a consideration of the various functions which the campus 
laboratory school lias been called upon to serve and the present status of 
those functions. In roughly chronological order, they may be listed as 
student teaching; demonstration, observation, and participation; research 
and experimentation; and dissemination or inservice education. These 
functions will be considered in historical perspective. 

STUDENT TEACHING *•, ^ )\ 

The establishment of laboratory schools closely followed the recog- 
nition of supervised student teaching and may be traced to its European 
origin in the seventeenth century. 2 By the 1820*5 normal schools in both 
Europe and the United States were providing opportunities for practice in 
situations under the control of the teacher preparing institution. 

The director of the Primary Normal School in Potsdam, Germany, 
wrote: 

The annexed school was founded in 1825 . . . for the purpose 
of affording more practice to the young masters. The most advanced 
class of the students of the Normal School to be employed in the 
school for practice, is divided ... so that each has practical 
exercise in all the matters taught. . . . The master of the Normal 
School who has prepared the young masters beforehand is present 
during the lessons, and afterward communicates his observations and 
his opinions of the manner in which the lesson was given. 3 



Robert L. Lathrop and Dallas k. Beal, "Current Status of Selected 
College-Related Schools," C ampus School to a Research and Dissemination 
Center , eds. Paul W. Bixby and Harold E. Mitzel (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University, 1964), p. 95. 

2 

C. Robert Blackmon (ed.), Laboratory Schools, 11. S .A. --Studies and 
Reading s, Southwestern Studies: lluinuni ties Series, No. 3 (Lafayette: 

University of Southwestern Louisiana, 1970). 

3 

Henry Barnard, On Normal Schools , II (Hartford: Case, Tiffany and 

Co., 1851. Reprinted by Colorado State Teachers College, 1929), pp. 88-89. 

1 
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When the Reverend Samuel Hall opened this first private normal school 
in America (March 11, 1825) it is recorded that from the beginning a few 
children were admitted to his school for demonstration and practice pur- 
poses.^ The first state normal school in the United States, at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, also had a laboratory school. Its principal, Cyrus Pierce, 
in a letter to Henry Barnard, on January 1, 1841, wrote: 

This school consists of thirty pupils of both sexes, from the age 
of six to ten, inclusive, taken promiscuously from families in the 
various districts of the town. . . . This school is under the gen- 
eral supervision and inspection of the Principal of the Normal School. 
After it was arranged, the general course of instruction and disci- 
pline being settled, it was committed to the immediate care of the 
pupils of the Normal School, one acting as superintendent, and two 
as assistants, for one month in rotation, for all who are thought 
prepared to take part in its instruction . . . twice every day, the 
Principal of the Normal School goes into the model school for gen- 
eral observation and direction, spending from one half to one hour 
each visit. In these visits I either sit and watch the general 
operations of the school , or listen attentively to a particular 
teacher and her class, or take a class myself, and let the teacher 
be a listener and observer. After the^exercises have closed, I 
comment upon what I have seen and heard before the teachers, telling 
them what I deem good, and what faulty, either in their doctrine or 
their practice, their theory or their manner. ... In regard to 
the materials of which it is compesed, and the studies attended to, 
tile model school is as nearly a facsimile of the common district 
school as one district school is of another .5 

The school at Lexington served both as a school for practice and 
also as a model of a well-run school under typical' conditions at the time. 
This trend continued for the next twenty-five years with an increasing 
number of teacher-training institutions establishing laboratory schools. 

A resolution adopted without debate by the First Annual Convention of 
the American Normal School Association in 1859 stated: 

Resolved that this education of teachers should not only be 
theoretical, but also practical; and that to ’this end there should 
either be a school of observation and practice, in immediate con- 
nection with the normal school and under the same Board of Control, 
or there should be in other ways equivalent opportunities for obser- 
vation and practice. 6 



4 

E. I. F. Williams, The Actual and Potential Use of Laboratory Schools 
in State Normal Schools a nd Colleges , Contributions to Education, No. 846 
(New York: Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 

1942), p. 2. 

^Ibid. , p. 4, citing Arthur l). Norton, The First State Normal School 
in America: The Journal of Cyrus Pierce and Mary Swift , 1926, pp. LI II- 

LIV. j _ 

I 

6 1 

Ibid., p. 10, citing Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of 

the American Normal Association , p . 10 T. j 
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Continued Emphasis on Student Teaching 



Student teaching continued to be the prime function of the campus 
school throughout the nineteenth century and well into the twentieth. The 
methods practiced reflected at various times the influence of the Pesta- 
lozzian movement as developed by Sheldon at Oswego and the Jlerbartian 
interpretations of De Marco and the McMurrays. Later, the philosophy of 
progressive education became firmly rooted in the laboratory schools — but 
not significantly elsewhere. V j. 



Some doubts as to the efficiency of the laboratory school rose before 
the Civil War and from I860 to 1900, while campus schools increased and 
teacher education gained prestige, the proper function of the laboratory 
school was debated. Harper reported, "There seems to have been a general 
feeling that practice school conditions should duplicate as closely as 
possible those the student would meet in the field. It was also pointed 
out that model and experimental schools should be developed to test and 
demonstrate new and better techniques and teaching materials."? 



By the 1890* s, "colleges and universities were coming into the teacher 
education picture in steadily increasing numbers and showing a special 
interest in the training of teachers."® However, they did not immediately 
establish campus schools. In fact, a third of the twentieth century had 
elapsed before a significant majority of secondary teachers engaged in 
student teaching and then most often in off-campus schools. 



* The emphasis on student teaching for elementary school teachers did 
not diminish during the period that normal schools were rapidly being 
transformed into four-year institutions. The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges was founded in 1917 and nine years later the organiza- 
tion adopted as one of its standards for accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion programs the following statement: 

Each teachers college shall maintain a training school under 
its own control as a part of its organization, as a laboratory 
, school, for purposes of observation, demonstration, and supervised 
teaching on the part of students. The use of an urban or rural 
school system, under sufficient control and supervision of the 
college to permit carrying out the educational policy of the college 
to a sufficient degree for the conduct of effective student teach- 
ing, will satisfy this requirement. (Standard VIIVA) 

The Association reported during the following year that almost 90 
percent of its 150 members maintained a training school or affiliated 
urban or rural schools for student teaching purposes. ^ The membership 



7 

Charles A. Harper, A Century of Public Teacher Education (Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1959), pp. 118-19. 

8 Ji 

Harry Mutton, "Historical Background of the Campus School in 
America," Bixby and Mitzel, op. cit . , p. 19. 

g 

H. W. Rockwell, "Report; of the Committee on Accrediting and Classi- 
fication," Yearbook of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 

J Q 27, pp. 118-24. 
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in the Association was still almost entirely composed of the former normal 
schools, however, and by the time other types of institutions began to 
join, the emphasis had changed dramatically from student teaching in campus 
laboratory schools to the development of cooperative agreements with a 
variety of public schools for that purpose. 

Enter the Off-Campus School 

E. I. F. Williams, in the first comprehensive study of laboratory 
schools in the 1930's, summarized some of his data as follows: 

Both campus and off-campus laboratory schools are used quite gen- 
erally by state normal schools and teachers colleges to provide 
laboratory school facilities; 68.0 percent of 131 institutions which 
reported employ both types. Of the remainder 21.1 percent have 
campus schools only, and 9.9 percent, off-campus ^schools only. . . . 

The campus laboratory school is employed for observation, par- /,-> 
ticipation, demonstration and student teaching. More institutions 
(95.4 percent) use it for student teaching than for any other 
function. . . 

Williams' recommendations at the conclusion of his study included the 
following statements concerning the roles of the campus and off-campus 
schools: o 

o 

The campus school should sci've as a laboratory for observation, 
participation, class demonstration, and for initial classroom teach - 
ing of small groups . ... , 

The off-campus school should supplement the campus school by pro- 
viding additional facilities and should complement it by furnishing/ 
the student teacher additional types of opportunity to have lab or ay 
tory experience under normal public school conditions. . . . It / 
should provide the student teacher with his final 1 ab or a tory expe- 
rience in responsible room teaching . (Emphasis added) TT 

Influence of Standard VI _ ^ 

The emphasis on student teaching experiences in a variety of situa- 
tions in both college-controlled and cooperating schools was made ex- 
plicit in the revised Standard pertaining to laboratory experiences 
in teacher education adopted by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in 1948. Standard VI was the result of several years of inten- 
sive study and became famous as the first attempt in the field to set 
qualitative goals rather than to mandate minimum levels of compliance. 

The facilities needed to implement the program of professional labora- 
tory experiences were defined as "sufficiently extensive to provide for 
each student contact with 'normal' situations, varied enough to provide 
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^Williams, op. cit . , pp. 130-31. 
n ibid., pp. 224-25. 
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